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This ancient Congregational Church, the 
first in the metropolis, was regularly imbod- 
ied at Charlestown, 27th August, 1630, and 
Rev. John Wilson installed as teacher. In 
1632 the first house of worship was built. 
It had mud walls and a thatched roof, and 
stood on the south side of what is now 
State street. The second meeting house 
was erected in 1639, on the spot that “ Joy’s 
building” now occupies, in Washington 
street, and was burned down in the great 
fire of Oct. 2, 1711. The third house was 
begun on the same site, June 25, 1712, and 
dedicated May 3, 1713. This was taken 
down in 1808, and in the same year, 
Thursday, July 21, the present house in 
Chauncey place was solemnly appropriated 
to Christian worship. 

[Dickinson’s Boston Almanac, 1843. 











Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 
THE FLOWERS.—NO. II. 


When Fanny came home from school, 
she ran directly to her aunt’s dressing room, 
where the two bouquets had been placed, 
and she was pleased to see that they looked 
even handsomer and fresher than they had 
done in the morning. She placed them on 
a little work table, and walked several 
times around it, to see which side looked 
prettiest. Her aunt came into the room 
when she was thus engaged. ‘ Fanny,” 
said she, ‘I am glad to see you love flow- 
ers, for their care and cultivation is a sweet, 
and innocent, and healthful pleasure, both 
for the body and the mind; but we ought 
not to allow any mere pleasure to occupy 
the time and attention which should be 
given to other things. Our duties should 
receive our first attention, you know; and 
if my dear little Fanny spends the last half 
hour of daylight in looking at her bouquet, 
and the evening in company, when are her 
lessons to be learned 2” 

Fanny ran as quick as thought, and put 
away her school cloak and bonnet, and in 
less than two minutes she was sitting on a 
low ottoman, with her head bent over her 
slate, while her pencil went scratch, scratch, 
tick, tick, accompanied by a low, rapid 
whispering of eleven, seventeen, twenty- 
four, &c. &c. The little pile of books 
which had been laid on the carpet on one 
side of her, had all been transferred to the 
other, and finally to the shelf; she hid been 
neatly dressed, had taken her bouquet in 
her hand, and was just going to leave the 
room to go down stairs with her aunt and 


| such a burthen. 
, for a particular pocket handkerchief which 
| her mother had put up amongst her clothes, 


cousin, when the door was thrown open, 
and a large basket of clean clothes from the 
washerwoman’s was brought in by a small, 
delicate looking girl, who did not seem to 
have half the strength necessary to carry 
Fanny had been wishing 


and she told her aunt that she would like to 
stay and get it; and that then she would 
come down by herself. 

Margaret Somers, which was the name 
of the washerwoman’s daughter, immediate- 


| basket, and placing them on the bed. 


a. Fanny stood by and looked at her as she 


carefully laid out the clean dresses, and 
aprons and stockings, to get at the handker- 
chiefs, which she said were near the bot- 
tom of the basket. She seemed to be tired 
and out of spirits, and every once in a min- 
ute or two, she gave an earnest, wistful 
look at Fanny’s bouquet, which she held in 
one hand, while in the other she held a can- 
dle, that Margaret might see. ‘It is pret- 
ty, isn’t it?” said Fanny withasmile. She 
could not bear to see any body unhappy, 
and she thought that by speaking kindly to 
Margaret, she should soothe her feelings and 
give her pleasure. 

Margaret did not answer, but Fanny saw 
two large tears rolling over her cheeks, and 
she said in a soft voice, ‘‘ What makes you 
cry, Margaret?” 

Margaret answered, “Your pretty flowers 
put me so much in mind of our beautiful 
little garden where we used to live in the 
country when my father was alive; and 
your geranium is just like one that mother 
gave me then; and mother is so fond of 
flowers, and she never sees one now; and 
she is getting to be so weak and sickly ; 
she had not strength to bring the clothes 
home to-night.”’ 

By this time, Fanny had found her hand- 
kerchief. Margaret had got to the bottom 
of her basket, and was leaving the room, 
when Fanny caught hold of her gown. She 
held out her bouquet, and said, while her 
cheeks were flushed crimson, and her eyes 
glistened, “‘ Take this to your mother.” 

**O! thank you, thank you,” said Mar- 
garet; “ but no, I won’t take it from you, 
Miss Fanny. Such beautiful flowers are 
scarce, and this has been made a present to 
you—l can’t take it.” 

“You must, you shall,” said Fanny, 
*‘ go, go,” and she almost pushed her from 
the room, and shut the door. Then she sat 
down on her ottaman and burst into tears. 
She did not feel unhappy, she felt happy, 
but she could not help crying, and she 
tumbled her clean handkerchief, sadly. 

If there is any little girl who does not un- 
derstand how Fanny could weep and yet 
feel very happy, I am afraid she has never 
done a generous action which cost her a 
great effort. 

Presently, Fanny bathed her eyes in cold 
water, and when she thought the redness 
was gone, she took a clean handkerchief, 
and went down into the parlor. The com- 
pany were already there, and though her 
aunt looked surprised, and Fanny thought 
a little displeased to see her without her 
bouquet, she did not question her about it. 
Mary asked her what had become of it. 
*“ Don’t ask me now,” whispered Fanny, “I 
will tell you in the morning.” 

In the course of the evening, Mary’s 
bouquet was very much admired. It was 
passed from one tothe other, and the Queen 
Victoria Camellia was pronounced to be a 
very fine one. One lady standing in the 
circle took it and said, looking with pecu- 
liar meaning at Fanny. ‘‘ You have no 





bouquet, I see, Miss Fanny.” 

‘Fanny blushed, and replied in alow 
voice, ‘‘ No, ma’am.” 

‘* She had one,” said Mary, “ and it was 
quite as pretty as mine is; I cannot imagine 











why she does not carry it, for I know she | 
has been thinking about it all day.” 

** But I know,” said the lady with a smile. 
“TI met poor Margaret Somers, as I came 
in this evening, carrying it home to her 
sick mother.” 

Every body looked at Fanny, and her 
modest blushes were more admired than 
even Mary’s bouquet had been. But Mary 
was not an envious girl; she was kind and | 
generous, like her mother, and like Fanny 
herself. She smiled and looked pleased to | 
hear Fanny praised, and she was a little 
surprised, when the lady who had spoken of 
the bouquet stooped down and kissed her ; 
and when she saw that some of the others 
were regarding her with pleased and ear- 
nest looks. But Mary’s mother, who was a 
woman of sense, did not wish that the little 
gitls should be too much admired for be- 
ing good. She thought the pleasure of 








their own feelings would be a better and 
safer reward, and she drew the attention of 
the company to some pretty prints, and left 
them to recover their natural quiet feelings. 

The second day after the party, she told 
Fanny and Mary that she was going to see 
Mrs. Somers, and that if they wished they 
might go too. They found her alone in a 
poor, little room, darning stockings for a 
gentleman whose washing she had taken. 
She looked pale and weak, but everything 
was neat around her. On a little stand 
near her stood Fanny’s bouquet, looking al- 
most as fresh and handsome as when it was 
first made. Fanny’s aunt questioned her 
very kindly about her health and circum- 
stances. She told her that she felt her 
health gradually declining, for that the room 
she lived in was so open, that it was impos- 
sible to keep out the damp, cold air at 
night, which every once in a few weeks 
brought on a fit of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and this left her very weak. But she 
said that if she could regain her health, and 
could afford to send Margaret to school a 
while before she got to be too old to learn, 
she should feel quite happy and contented. 
She thanked Fanny for the bouquet, and 
told her that in her bright and happy days 
she had been very fond of raising flowers, 
and had made a garden all around her 
house. ‘‘ Before these came,” continued 
she, ‘I had not had a flower this season ; 
and when Margaret sees these rose-buds 
blossoming out in the winter, she says she 
is sure it is a signof something good. But 
that is a child’s notion, you know, ma’am. 
Margaret is always hoping; but I must 
learn patience to bear whatcomes. I don’t 
expect things to happen like what we read 
of in stories, though I believe Margaret 
does, poor child.” 

“A kind Providence does sometimes 
cause things to happen for our good, Mrs. 
Somers,’’ said Fanny’s aunt. ‘ Would you 
not think it a good thing to have adry, 
comfortable house in a pleasant street where 
the sun shines, for the same rent which 
you pay for this old, tumble-down place ? 
My husband has such a one to let, and his 
cartmen shall take three loads for you with- 
out any expense whenever you are ready 
to go. 

Mrs. Somers was so overcome that she 
could hardly answer. She was ready in 
three days; and the three loads included 
every article which she had to move, with- 
out being too heavy for the horse, either. 

When Mrs. Somers came to the house she 
found a nice iron cooking stove in the 
kitchen, with one boiler large enough to 
bleach a washing. The yard was dry, with 
a beautiful little grass plat and a paved 
walk, and on the window-sill of the small 
parlor, was a red rose bush and two sweet- 
scented geraninms in pots, with Margaret’s 
name written on a piece of card lying on 
the top of each. Margaret and her mother 





were delighted with the house, the stove, 


which they said made it look so cheerful 
and home-like; and when Fanny’s aunt 
called a day or two afterwards and told 
Margaret that she would pay for her tuition 
for a year at Mrs. Sprague’s school, and af- 
ter that would get her a good place to learn 
the dressmaking business, the poor girl 
could hardly express her thanks or her hap- 
piness. Margaret’s conduct and success 
justified this judicious kindness ; but I am 
not going to write a story about Margaret, 
I must keep to Fanny and Mary; and as I 
have a little more to tell about them, I will, 
next week, give you another number. 
B.S. A. 





Nursery. 


I’M JUST AS SURE AS CAN BE. 


BY M. G. QUINCY. 








Whenever any one doubted the extent or 
accuracy of Harry’s information, he always 
said, “I’m just as sure as can be.” This 
habit of being so positive often led him into 
difficulty. 

One Saturday afternoon he sat at his fa- 
ther’s writing-desk, preparing a composi- 
tion. His teacher was extremely particu- 
lar about dates, and reproved his pupils se- 
verely when they made a mistake, saying 
that it was a carelessness which he could 
not overlook. 

*Tt’s the twenty-fifth, mamma; isn’t it ?” 
asked Harry. 

“T think not, dear. There is an Alma- 
nac in the desk, and you had _ better look.” 

**O no, mamma, I am quite certain I am 
right ; and, indeed, now I think of it, I am 
just as sure as can be, for don’t you know 
we went to the missionary lecture day be- 
fore yesterday, and that was the twenty- 
third.” 

Harry handed in his composition on 
Wednesday, and on Thursday he was sur- 
prised to hear his teacher call him sternly 
in his desk. 

‘“‘ Harry,” he said, “ have] not expressly 
forbidden my scholars to write upon the 
Sabbath ?” 

“* Yes, sir,” answered Harry. 

“On what day did you prepare your las 
composition ?” 

“On Saturday, sir.’’ 

“Tt was dated the twenty-fifth, which 
was the Sabbath.” 

“Indeed! indeed!” exclaimed Harry ; 
“TI did write on Saturday, and mamma 
told me then she thought I wasn’t right.” 

*“*T believe you, Harry, and I caution you 
against such mistakes in future. Take 
your composition, write a new one, date it 
correctly, and hand it to me to-morrow 
morning.” 

When Harry returned home, he found 
that his parents were spending the after- 
noon with a friend at no great distance, and 
had left permission for himself and sister to 
follow them in the evening. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed Harry, 
‘that I’ve got that old composition to write. 
I wish I’d looked when mamma told me. 
I don’t care, I’m going in good season for 
all that. 

‘*You’d better write first,” said his 
sister. 

**No, I shan’t,” said Harry. 
leave it until I get home.” 

** But you may not have time.” 

**O yes, I shall, I’m just as sure as can 
be,” he replied. And, while his sister sat 
down quietly to her lessons, he set off to 
visit his young friends. 

Thoughts of neglected duty made him 
uneasy at first, but he soon forgot it, and 
replied to his sister, who urged his early 
return, “‘O, I shall get it done, I am just 
as sure as can be.” 


**T shall 
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able to keep his eyes open after he reached 
home. ‘The next morning he slept unu- 
sually late, and when he appeared at school 
without a composition, his only excuse was, 
“T thought I should have time, Mr. Thir- 
wall, I was just as sure as could be.” So 
he was not only disgraced at school, but al- 
so lost the pleasure of a ride, which his fa- 
ther had promised him. 

Harry suffered a great many disappoint- 
ments from his confidence in his own opin- 
ions. After each he regularly determined 
never to be so certain again, and as regu- 
larly forgot his resolution an hour after. 

But he was most severely punished. THis 
uncle Williams, who resided in the next 
town, had a garden filled with delicious 
fruit. Every autumn, when it was fully 
ripe, he was accustomed to invite a large 
party of friends, with their children, to par- 
take of it. To this Harry always looked 
forward with delight; partly on account of 
the fine pears and apples, and partly be- 
cause he there met a greater number of 
little people than at any other place. 

A distinguished traveller had recently 
arrived in the village, and Mr. Williams 
having persuaded him to relate his adven- 
tures, thought this a good time for his 
fruit party, and sent invitations to all his ac- 
quaintance. 

Harry heard the servant as he delivered 
his hasty message, and quite overjoyed ran 
tohis mamma. “O, mamma, mamma,” said 
he, “uncle Williams has sent for us to 
come and eat fruit, and don’t you think, the 
great Mr. 'T is to be there, and will 
tell us all about his travels. Delightful ! 
delightful!” and he jumped about the 
room. 

“ Harry,” called his father, ‘‘ you cannot 
go to your uncle’s unless you write the ex- 
ercises which your master gave your class. 
Remember, and finish them in time.’’ 

Several hours passed, and as Harry was 
playing with his ball, his mamma reminded 
him that he must be industrious if he would 
complete his task in season to go on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 

“ Thursday’s the day, mamma.” 

** No, my love.” 

“But I’m quite sure, mamma, as sure 
as can be, just, for I heard the message 
my own self.” 

** Very well, my dear.” 

Mrs. Hilton knew that her son was 
wrong, but she thought he ought to be 
broken of this positive manner, and there- 
fore said no more. Harry did not com- 
mence the exercises until Wednesday noon. 
He had been engaged about an hour when 
he was summoned to his father’s study. 
He took his paper, intending to ask for 
some assistance, and gaily opened the door, 
but his cheerfulness vanished, when his fa- 
ther said, ‘‘ Well, my son, I suppose you 
have finished your exercises. If so, you 
may go and dress,” 

“To-day, father! Why it was for to- 
morrow uncle invited us.” 

** No, you are mistaken, and your mam- 
ma and myself are nearly ready to go.” 

“QO, papa, papa!’ exclaimed Harry, 
bursting into tears. ‘I hav’nt done the 
exercises. I thought it was for to-morrow. 
O dear! O dear!’ 

“* But did not your mamma tell you that 
you were to go to-day?” 

** Yes, papa, but I thought she was mis- 
taken. I was so sure; I was just as sure 
as could be.” 

“Had the invitation been given you 
wrong,” said Mr. Hilton, “‘ or if this were 
the first time you had insisted on the cor- 
rectness of your own opinion, I would let 

ou go. But you always think you know 

Corter than others, and you must bear the 
losses and inconveniences this brings upon 
you.” 

Harry went weeping to his own chamber. 
He heard the carriage roll away, and though 
he tried to study, thoughts of the pleasure 
he might have enjoyed eating the fine fruit, 
and hearing strange things of foreign coun- 
tries, ofien brought tears to his eyes. 


The next morning he arose quite light- 
hearted. Long before his parents had risen 
Jane had made him acquainted with what 
had occurred, telling him with affectionate 
minuteness, how they arrived, how many in- 
quiries were made about him, who they 
saw, what refreshments they had, and above 
all, how they all sat around Mr. T. in the 
drawing room, and that she herself sat on a 
cricket close beside him. The breakfast 
was enlivened by a relation of the traveller’s 
stories, and when Harry rose to go out, he 














said, ‘‘O mamma, I think I have been 
punished enough, and I hope I shan’t feel 
again just as sure as can be.” —S. S. Mess. 
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THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE RAIN. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


‘¢Mother, it rains,” said a little girl 
who was looking out at the window. ‘I 
am so sorry not to go and make that 
visitto Emma. She invited me twice be- 
fore, butit rained. And now it is raining 
hard again.” ‘1 hope you will not be 
unhappy, my dear,” suid her mother. “1 
think | see tears upon your cheeks. I 
will not say it is a little thing, for the 
troubles of children seem great to them. 
But L trust you will be patient, and wait 
pleasantly for good weather.” —** Mother, 
you have told me that God knows every 
thing, and that he is always good. Then 
he certainly must know that there is but 
one Saturday afternoon in the week, and 
that this is all the time that I have to play 
with my little friends. He must know 
that it has rained now these three holi- 
days, when I wished so much to go abroad. 
And can he not make sunshine whenever 
he pleases?” ‘ We cannot understand 
all the ways of God, my child; but the 
Bible tells us he is wise and good. Look 
out into your little garden, and see 
how happy the rose-buds are, to catch 
the soft rain in their bosoms, and how the 
violets lift up their sweet faces to meet it, 
and as the drops fall into the quiet stream 
how it dimples with gladness and grati- 
tude. The cattle will drink at that stream 
and be refreshed. Should it be dried up, 
they would be troubled, and were the 
green grass to grow brown and die, they 
would be troubled still more, and some 
of them might perish for want of food.” 

Then the good mother told her daugh- 
ter of the sandy deserts in the East, and 
of the camel, who patiently bears thirst 
for many days; and how the fainting 
traveller watched for the raincloud, and 
blessed God when he found water 3; and 
she showed her pictures of the camel and 
of the caravan,and told her how they were 
sometimes buried under the sands of the 
desert. And she told her a story of the 
mother who wandered in the wilderness 
with her son, and when the water was 
spent in the bottle, she laid him under the 
shades to die, and went and prayed in her 
anguish to God; then, how an angel 
brought her water from heaven, and her 
son lived. She told her of another story 
from the Bible, how there fell no rain in 
Israel for more than three years, and the 
grass dried up, and the brooks wasted 
away, and the cattle died; and how the 
good prophet prayed earnestly to God, 
and the skies sent their blessed rain, and 
the earth gave forth her fruit. Many oth- 
er things this good mother said to her 
child, teaching and entertaining her. 
Then they sang together a sweet hymn or 
two, and the little girl was surprised to 
find the afternoon so swiftly spent, for 
the time passed pleasantly. 

So she thanked her kind mother for the 
stories she had told, and the pictures she 
had shown her. And she smiled and said, 
“What God pleases, is best.” Her 
mother kissed her, and said, ‘* Carry this 
sweet spirit with you, my daughter, as 
long as you live, and you will have gath- 
ered more wisdom from the storm than 
from the sunshine.”—Boy’s and Girl’s 
Library. 





Obituary. — 








ADELIA. 
“Fare thee well, round thy name, which long, 
long shall endure, 
While the lily and myrtle we twine, 
We will pray that our hearts may be ever as 
pure, 
And our lives ever lovely as thine.” 


In one of those sequestered spots, so of- 
ten met with in central New York, sur- 
rounded by hills, and shut out from the gaze 
of a busy world, stands the cottage which 
was once the home of Adelia. There is an 
air of loveliness about the place, and one 
would think that here happiness might be 
found without alloy. The vine that once 
was taught by her fairy hand to wind itself 
in graceful wreaths about the door, and the 
flowers that bordered the little path that 
leads up to it, hang drooping now, and seem 





to mourn the loss of one so kind. She was 
an only child. ‘The fond hopes of parents 
clustered about her path, and their smiles 
lit up every dark shadow that chanced to 
come across her brow. I saw her in all the 
loveliness of sweet sixteen; the flush of 
health sat blushingly upon her cheek, and 
her eye was lighted up by the fire of love 
that burned within. 

She was one of those happy beings which 
make the moments pass sweetly by, and 
weeks seem but days while blest with their 
presence. And, as we look back o’er the 
track of life, we can see many bright spots 
through the dark shadows of the past, made 
so by those joyous beings who have come, 
like the sweet flowers of spring, to delight 
us with their beauty, “stay one short 
month, and are gone.” 


She had a praying father and loving | with her this prayer. 
| was observing these children while at play, 


went up to the throne of God in behalf of | she saw them show unkind and unforgiving 


mother, and many were the prayers that 


their dear child. They were answered— 
Adelia became the subject of divine grace, 
she sought pardon, and received by the Sa- 
viour a full forgiveness of her sins. * * 
* * * ITsaw her again. It was on one 
of those calm sweet days, when the sun 
shines forth in all his beauty, and the for- 
est bird gladdens the hour with his song. 
I approached her cottage by a road which 
winds round a little hill, affording a pros- 
pect of a delightful valley that was clothed 
in all the verdure of early summer. 

The little brook that passes near seemed 
to add a charm to this retired spot. Its 
gentle murmurings as it rippled by, remind- 
ed me of the little streain that had cheered 
and gladdened my heart so often in child- 
hood ; and, as I gazed upon its waters, the 
forms of those I loved in youth came flitting 
by, and with the eye of imagination I could 
see faces that oft had cheered me with a 
smile. 

As I approached the door, there was a 
stillness pervading the scene which told 
God was there, and I felt that I was tread- 
ing on holy ground. I was welcomed by a 
sweet smile from the lips of Adelia; and, 
oh! how changed the scene from that when 
I last met her at her home. 

Long shall I remember the hour I passed 
in that holy place. The blighting hand of 
death was visible in her pallid countenance ; 
her form had wasted, and her sunken eye 
told that she must soon bid adieu to all she 
held dear on earth. 


“ Sweet is the scene where Christians die, 
Where holy souls retire to rest.” 


I trust that in that calm and solemn hour I 
dedicated myself anew to God. I felt it a 
** privileged place ” to stand at the bedside 
of one so happy even in death. She seem- 
ed ready to go, and only waited her Sa- 
viour’s bidding. ‘The soft air of mid-day 
moved gently the curtain’s fold at the win- 
dow, as if ready to bear her spirit to the 
skies. Her mother sat beside her couch; 
tears of grief were streaming down her 
cheek, which showed her cup of sorrow 
was full.” 

Shall I attempt to describe a father’s 
emotion when he stands at the bedside of 
his dying child? No! no human hand can 
pen the anguish of his soul. Years have 
passed away since then, and I have learned 
to feel deeply for those who are amid the 
** waters of affliction.” Death has plucked 
a flower from mine own bosom, which has 
caused me to endure the anguish of such a 
parting scene. She told us how much she 
loved the Saviour, and spoke of the happi- 
ness of those who had gone to dwell with 
him in glory. As we poured forth our 
voices in a song of praise to our Creator, 
she seemed like an angel before us; her 
eyes were raised to heaven as if to catch 
some faint glimpse of the joys above. 

* * * * A few short hours and Adelia 
was no more. And as I listened to the 
soft mellow tones of the village bell, as it 





Religion. 








FORGIVE US, AS WE FORGIVE. 


Almost every child is taught to offer 
night and morning the Lord’s prayer, but 
many perhaps do so without knowing for 
what they are praying. That short prayer 
comprehends a great deal. 

Let me tell you how a teacher once 
taught her scholars to understand and to of- 
fer this prayer. 

This teacher had twelve small scholars; 
they were none of them over ten years of 
age, and none under five. She had taught 
them all the Lord’s prayer, and every morn- 


: ing and night as she opened and closed her 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tolled slowly away the few short years she | 


had b ith I felt th i 
ad been with us, I felt that another bright | pablican’s prayer, ‘God be merciful to. me 


spirit had gone to its rest. 


“ And thus, oh! how often, the ones we love best, 
Drop away from our sides like the roses of 
June— 


| 


| prayer.’ 


But, why should we weep? since they pass to | 


their rest, 
And, if parted a while we shall follow them 
soon.” [Mother's Magazine. 
Deatu in the East was formerly attri- 
buted to the attachment of a particular dei- 
ty, who took his favorite to a better world. 


The caverns where the martyrs were laid, | 


were Called ‘‘ chambers of repose.” 


school, all these children knelt and offered 
But one day as she 


dispositions, and the thou,ht came to her 
mind that for them to pray that God would 
forgive them as they forgive others, was to 
pray for punishment, rather than for mercy. 

She had often tried to explain to them 
the meaning of their prayer, but now she 
must devise some way to make them feel it. 

She said nothing then, but when the time 
came for closing the school and offering 
their prayer, she gathered them around her 
as she was accustomed to do, and asked 
them the usual question, ‘‘ Have you been 
good girls to-day ?” 

They stopped and thought if they had 
whispered, if they had recited well, if they 
had come in season, and then with very 
good-natured faces they all answered, 
** Yes, we have not whispered, and have 
recited well.” The mark for good beha- 
viour was put down, for all that was true. 

“ And now you are all ready to offer your 
prayer ?” 

** Yes, we can say it all.’ 

“And you are ready to offer that one 
petition, ‘ Forgive us our debts, as we for- 
give our debtors?’ Remember what I have 
told you about it. Remember what it 
means. Think if, through all this day, you 
have done as you would be done by; if you 
have fully forgiven all the unkind treatment 
which you may have received ; think of all 
that you have done, and then tell me if you 
are willing to offer that petition.” 

The expression of every face was altered 
in a moment, tears started from the eyes of 
some, and all were crimsoned with shame. 
They were silent, and their teacher again 
said, “Are you not ready to offer your 
prayer? We must ask our Father to for- 
give us as we have forgiven each other ; and 
he knows all—all our lives and all our 
hearts.” 

“Oh no, not now, not yet, not that one,” 
said the children, “let us say some other 
prayer ; let us say the other one which you 
have taught us, ‘God be merciful to me a 
sinner.’ ” 

“Then you are not willing to say, ‘ Our 
Father’ to God, but each must go alone to 
the throne of grace and say, ‘ God be mer- 
ciful to me a sinner.’ And why can you 
not pray the Lord’s prayer? Have you 
beeu more wicked to-day than usual ? 

** No, but we cannot pray so, we did not 
know that it meant all that.” 

“I take the reproof, my dear children, 
which your words imply, and pray God that 
he will not answer upon you the prayers 
which you offered in ignorance. But from 
this night you must think for yourselves. 
To forgive truly and sincerely an injury is 
often very hard, but it must and can be 
done. It snould be forgiven too, when it is 
received, as fully, as freely, and as prompt- 
ly as we desire our sins to be forgiven of 
God. 

Let us think how many injuries our Sa- 


| viour received, how much he suffered for 


our sakes, and how many sins we need to 
have forgiven. Remember this, my chil- 
dren, and now to-night we will offer the 


a sinner.’ May we all be able to-morrow 
night to come together and offer the Lord’s 
So both teacher and children of- 
fered in tears this solitary prayer, ‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner.’ 

Afterwards those children were changed, 
they were quiet, loving, and forgiving ; they 
had learned to offer the Lord’s prayer, they 
had learned to forgive. And I hope and 
pray that every child that shall read this 
may learn to do the same; learn to be like 
the child of whom Christ said, “‘ of such is 
the kingdom of heaven.”’—Am. Messenger. 
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Natural fistorp. 














CAMEL. 


This useful beast is a native of Asia, and 
Africa, and is generally of a lightish brown 
color. His height at the shoulders is from 
five to six feet, and his length is from six to 
eight feet. He has long, slender legs, and 
two hunches on his back. The hair is soft, 
woolly, and unequal, being longer about the 
head, throat, and haunches, than other 
parts of the body. The tough and spongy 
feet of these animals are peculiarly adapted 
to hot climates, for in the most fatiguing 
journeys they are never found to crack. 
The sand, indeed, seems to be their chief 
element, for no sooner do they leave it and 
touch the mud, than they can scarcely keep 
upon their feet; and ‘their continual stum- 
bling in such places is very dangerous to 
the rider. ‘They can travel over the sandy 
desert, without drinking, for several days 
together ; and they can smell water at the 
distance of more than a mile; and after 
long abstinence will hasten towards it, long 
before their drivers can perceive where it 
is. Their patience under hunger is also 
very great, as they will go for many days 
with only a small quantity of food. They 
will lie down to rest on the sand, without 
showing the slightest discontent. 

A large Camel is able to carry a load of 
a thousand or twelve hundred pounds 
weight. When about to be loaded, these 
animals, at the command of their drivers, 
bend their knees, put their bellies down to 
the earth, and remain in that posture till 
they are loaded and ordered to rise. 
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In eastern countries, but particularly in 
Arabia, there is no mode of travelling so 
cheap, convenient, and expeditious, as that 
by Camels. The merchants and other pas- 
sengers, to prevent the insults and robber- 
ies of the Arabs, unite together with their 
Camels, sometimes to the number of ten 
thousand, and form what is called a cara- 
van. The Camels are then not hurried; 
they only walk about thirty miles a day; 
and at night are unloaded and allowed to 
pasture at freedom, though they seldom 
find any thing to eat. The Arabians con- 
sider the Camel as a gift sent from heaven, 
a sacred animal, without whose assistance 
they could neither subsist, traffic, or travel. 
They drink the milk of the Camel, eat its 
flesh, and make garments of its hair. In 
possession of their Camels the Arabians 
have nothing to fear from other persons; 
they avoid their enemies by hastily proceed- 
ing into the desert, at the rate, if necessary, 
of more than a hundred miles in a day. 
All the armies in the world would perish in 
the pursuit of a troop of Arabs. 

The pace of the Camel being a high trot, 
M. Demon says that when he first mounted 
one of the beasts, he was greatly alarmed 
Jest this swinging motion should throw him 
over its head. He, however, being once 
fixed on the saddle, found that he had only 
to give way tothe motion of the animal, and 
that it was impossible to be more pleasant- 
ly seated for a long journey, especially as it 


did not require much guiding. 
entertaining enough,’’ he says, “ to see us 
mounting our beasts; as soon as the rider | 
is seated on his saddle, the Camel rises | 
very briskly, first on his hind, then on his 
fore legs ; thus throwing the rider first for- 
ward and then backward; and it is not till 
the fourth motion that the animal is entire- 
ly erect, and the rider finds himself firm in 
his seat.” 

Camel’s hair is an important article of 
.trade, as it serves for making tents, carpets, 
the small painting brushes, &c. and strong 
leather is made of his skin. 








Morality. 








Though we do not give the accounts of mur- 
ders, robberies, &c. which swell the secular pa- 
pers, yet the moral connected with the follow- 
ing incidents gives them a claim to our regard. 

Ed. 


THRILLING SCENE—POWER OF 
CONSCIENCE. 


On Sabbath, the 24th of September last, 
a most brutal murder was committed in the 
west part of this town. The victim was a 
Mrs. Bacon, the wife of one of our most re- 
spected citizens. Her husband and chil- 
dren left home at about 10 A. M. to attend 
public worship ;, and on their return, about 
3 P. M. found her lying upon the floor, her 
head beaten and broken by several desper- 
ate blows, and three or four stabs in her 
body, either of which would have been mor- 
tal. As might be expected in this commu- 
nity, a great sensation was produced; and 
before night two men, who had confessedly 
been in the neighborhood of the place dur- 
ing a great portion of the day, were arrest- 
ed. ‘Their names respectively were Bell 
and Roberts. 

Two or three days afterward, it was re- 
ported that a man in an adjoining town, 
named Hall, had been mysteriously absent 
during the morning of that day, and that 
when he returned, at about 1 o’clock, he 
had a severe cut on his hand, which he al- 
ledged to have been made while “ fooling 
with his knife.” Although it was then 
thought that circumstances implicated him 
less than the others, he too was arrested. 

In due course of law they were examined 
before a magistrate, committed, and at the 
late session of our Superior Court a true 
bill was found against them all by the Grand 
Jury. 

Their trial came on last week; and on 
account of the comparative small size of the 
court-room, and the multitudes that were 
expected to attend, the court solicited and 
obtained permission to sit in our church. 
The trial commenced on Monday, and a 
multitude of witnesses were examined, 
principally for the prosecution, which filled 
up the time until Friday night. Circum- 
stances seemed to fasten guilt upon all the 
prisoners. In regard to Bell and Roberts, 
it was proved, on their own admission, that 
they had been wandering in the fields in 
the neighborhood of the house from 10 
o'clock till 3. A walking stick was found 
lying on a chair near the body. This cane, 
it was proved, had been identified by Bell, 
as one that had been cut and used by Rob- 
erts on that day. A shirt had been given 
to Roberts that morning by his washer wo- 
man. Bell had asserted that Roberts had 
changed his linen in his presence before 
they started on their wanderings. When 
arrested, Roberts had on a shirt, very dirty, 
and tattered, and the garment above men- 
tioned was found hanging up in his house, 
apparently soiled, spotted with what wit- 
nesses, and the washer-woman among them, 
testified they believed to be blood—and one 
of the sleeves apparently recently washed, 
and not yet dry. 

Under this array of circumstances, it is 
not wonderful that the spectators, and even 
the jury, settled into the conviction that the 
proof of guilt was obvious. Under these 
circumstances, the court adjourned until 9 
o’clock on Saturday morning, to hear the 
pleadings. 

At 9 o’clock our large house was crowd- 
ed in every part—the bell rung—the pris- 
oners were placed at the bar—the jury took 
their seats; but no judges or counsel ap- 
peared. At about 10 o’clock the judges 
took their seats, but still the proceedings 
did not commence. Presently heads were 
seen together, and whispers went from ear 








to ear. It was said that some one of the 


to test the truth of the confession, the pros- 
ecuting attorney had gone to procure the 
money, of which the house had been’ robbed 
at the time of the murder, from the place 
where the confessor stated it might be 
found. The anxiety and almost prostrat- 
ing excitement may be imagined. All eyes 
were turned alternately to the door where 
the attorney was expected to enter, and to 
the prisoners. It was not difficult to read 
in the subdued, but relieved countenance, 
who it was that had confessed. It was 
Hall. 

In half an hour the attorney entered, and 
drew from his pocket an envelope, stained 
with blood, coytaining the lucre which had 
prompted the robbery, and to conceal which 
robbery foul murder had been perpetrated. 

Here the deep toned excitement was re- 
lieved by tears and sobs—tears in which all 
participated, spectators, witnesses, jury, 
lawyers, judges. Who could but weep. 
There sat the bereaved husband, his cheeks 
deeply scanned with the furrows which 
grief had made; there sat the children of 
his murdered wife. There sat Bell and 
Roberts, one of them participating in the 
general emotion; and the other, unable to 
control the smile that spoke of the joy that 
illumined his heart under the consciousness 
that the confession of Hall, timely and prov- 
idential, had saved him from a shameful 
death. There sat, perhaps, most commis- 
serated of all, not yet thirty years of age, 
strong, healthy, and naturally intelligent, 
yet righteously doomed to be cut off in the 
flower of his age, the murderer, Hall. 

The counsel for the prisoners here arose, 
and stated, with much emotion, that Hall, 
the perpetrator of this murder, was oppress- 
ed with an overwhelming sense of his con- 
dition, and had resolved no longer to jeop- 
ard the lives of two innocent men who were 
charged with this offence, and moved that 
he be permitted to change his plea. Leave 
being given, the prisoner was asked in the 
usual form, ‘‘ Are you guilty, or not guil- 
ty?” He pronounced one word. I cannot 
describe the manner—the tone was sepul- 
chral; an equal accent was laid upon each 
syllable ; it seemed to be pressed out of 
him as by a superincumbent weight. That 
word was cuitty. Sentence of death fol- 
lowed. 

It appears that the evening before, his 
counsel honestly assured him that there 
was no Chance for his escape ; and that, if 
he knew himself alone to be guilty, he owed 
it to his own conscience—he owed it to the 
community-—and especially he owed it to 
his fellow prisoners, to confess that guilt. 
Conscience awakened. The thought of 
being the cause of the probable death of 
two others, in addition to the one already 
fallen, was too much for him. He fully 
admitted his crime, with its circumstances 
of aggravation, and entirely exhonerated 
the others. 

I have drawn up this account more with 
the design of adding some reflections than 
any thing else, but my sheet is almost full, 
and I shall be obliged mostly to leave them 
to be suggested by the reader. I cannot, 
however, refrain from referring to the pow- 
er of conscience exhibited in this case. 
Steeped in crime as this man had been, 
having committed previously a number of 
robberies, for one of which he had served 
a time in the state’s prison ; yet conscience 
was not dead—it only slept. Sinner, your 
conscience shall finally awake, and terrible 
shall be its awaking power. 

I remark, secondly, the danger even to 
life and liberty of habits of vice. Bell and 
Roberts were intemperate, and Sabbath 
breakers. Had it been otherwise they 
would not have been suspected ; but they 
spent that day in drunken wanderings in 
the neighborhood of the murder, carrying 
with them the means of their brutalization 
—and, as a result, when arrested, were un- 
able to give any thing like aclear and satis- 
factory account of themselves. 

I only remark, thirdly, the strange, and, 
as a Christian, I add, Providential means by 
which Hall became suspected. No eye had 
seen the deed—no footstep could be traced 
—no evidence had been left at the scene of 
crime to implicate him. True, he had left 
a fresh cut walking-stick behind him ; but 
no one had seen him cut it—none had seen 
him carry it. How then, came he to be 
suspected! Why, as an infidel would say, 
he chanced to go into the house with an 
open pen-knife in his hand; when, sudden- 
ly surprised by the entrance of Mrs. Bacon, 





“It was, prisoners had confessed ; and that, in order | whom he supposed at church with the rest 


of the family, forgetting his knife, he in- 
stantly caught up a cha r to deal the death- 
blow. The chair pressed the knife into his 
flesh—that cut caused his arrest ! 
Middletown, Conn. March 25, 1844. 
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TOO MUCH PAINT IN THE BRUSH. 


Uncle took me to see a painter’s studio, 
and as we came away, I observed to him 
that the figures were all of them too red in 
their faces, the sky too blue, and the trees 
too green. Yes, said Uncle, he seems to 
take rather too much paint in the brush. 

When we came home, I told my sister 
the painter was clever, but much too showy; 
his skies as blue as my coat, his faces as 
red as turkeys, his cornfields as yellow as 
sovereigns,—and so I was going on, when 
Uncle stopped me by saying; but now it is 
you who is taking too much paint in the 
brush, nephew. 

I have many a time caught myself and 
others in the same failing. The night is as 
dark as pitch, and the mud in the road is 
up to one’s knees, the man must be as 
strong as a horse, and the woman says she 
was frightened to death. Sally’s bonnet is 
horrible to look at, and you have made an 
immense number of visits this morning. 

Now this is an irregularity, which urgent- 
ly requires to be checked. It interferes 
with a calm, dispassionate view of things, 
and can be supposed to be harmless in our 
intercourse with others, only upon the hu- 
miliating supposition that they never really 
believe the strong language that we use, 
but have got into a habit, by experience, of 
abating a great amount from the true mean- 
ing of what we assert. 

But then we imay come across some stran- 
ger, once in a while, who does not know 
that it is our habit to take too much paint 
in the brush; and he may be greatly mis- 
led, by taking our words according to their 
strict meaning. We may, as in the case of 
the painter before mentioned, do that which 
in its effects amounts to “ bearing false wit- 
ness against our neighbors,” when we would 
shudder at the thought of such iniquity. 
That man might have lost his livelihood, 
if my words had been understood strictly, 
and if my judgment had been depended 
upon. 

The wise man says: ‘‘ Whoso keepeth 
his mouth and his tongue, keepeth his soul 
from trouble ;’’ and the Psalmist pronounces 
his determination: “ I will take heed to my 
ways, that I sin not with my tongue.” Let 
us take the advice of the one, and form the 
like resolve with the other, looking to him 
whose power and grace alone can enable 
us both to think and do of his good pleas- 
ure.— Observer. 











Sabbath School. 








THE BIBLE IS TRUE. 


On my way to Sunday School a few 
Sunday mornings ago, I saw, ahead of me, 
a group of ten or twelve boys playing mar- 
bles on the side walk. As I came nearer 
to them one after another started up and ran 
away, till only three were left, and one of 
these was brushing a pair of boots, 

*‘ Boys,” said I, ‘‘the Bible is true—for 
it says, ‘ the wicked flee when no man pur- 
sueth.” What made these boys run away ? 
Did they not know that they were doing 
wrong ?” 

“Yes, sir,” said onc. “ They ran be- 
cause they thought you was an officer.” 

“Well, I did not speak to them, did I?” 

“No, sir.” 

“‘ Nor pursue them, did I?” 

** No, sir.” 

** And yet they fled, and that’s what the 
Bible says—‘ the wicked flee when no man 
pursueth,’ ” 

By this time many of the others had re- 
turned, so that they could hear me speak- 
ing kimdly, and came and listened to what 
I had to say. Thinking it was a good time 
to give them a Sunday School lesson, I told 
them, that as the Bible was true in one 
place, it must be true in another. That 
where it said, ‘‘ God is angry with the wick- 
ed every day,” and “that the wicked shall 
not go unpunished,” may also be true—and 
I thought that those youth, who wasted 
God’s holy Sabbath in idleness and wicked 
play, had great reason to fear that they 
would not escape punishment. 
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The Bible is true, boys, or you would not | 
have fled before I pursued you. But if you 
fled from me, merely because you were do- 
ing wrong, what would you do, if you knew 
that God would certainly punish you to- 
day? ‘Oh, it is a fearful thing to fall into 
the hands of God.” 

Here my new Sunday class broke up. 
The little boot black picked up his work 
and went into the house; two of the boys 
went to the Sunday School where I was 
going ; others said, let us go home, and in 
a few moments they were all gone. I hope 
that one lesson may not be forgotten— 
“The wicked flee when no man pursu- 
eth.” — Youth’s Penny Gazette. 


and when he stopped the fever of Peter’s mother- 
in-law with a word—these were contrary to 
what happens in the natural course of things 3 
and they took place to show that he was what he 
professed to be—the expected Messiah—Christ, 
the Son of God. 

There are no miracles now. Miracles were 
wrought by Jesus Christ, and by the prophets 
and apostles, who gave us the Holy Scriptures, 
to prove that they were sent of God, and that 
they spoke his word. But now that we have 
the Holy Scriptures, we do not need miracles. 








Variety. 
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Editorial. 
MIRACLES. 

What is a Miracle? In our last, we related 
some of the miracles which Jesus performed. 
We called them wonders. But all wonders are 
not miracles, There are a great many wonder- 
ful things, which are not miracles. The rain- 
bow is a wonderful thing; but it is not a mira- 
cle. We know what makes it. When the sun 
shines on the rain, in a particular way, it reflects 
from it all the beautiful colors which form the 
rainbow. So we generally expect to see a rain- 
bow, when the sun shines, while it rains. An 
eclipse of the sun or moon is a wonder. But it 
is not a miracle. We know what makes it. 
When the moon, or some other planet, comes 
between us and the sun in the day-time, it hides 
a part of it from us, so that part is darkened. 
When another planet comes between us and the 
moon, in the night, the effect is the same. This 
is not a miracle, because it is produced by a 
natural cause. A comet is a wonder, but not a 
miracle. A comet is a planet, moving in a reg- 
ular way, but appearing to us only once in a 
great many years. A steam engine isa wonder. 
It is truly wonderful to see a long train of cars 
full of people or full of merchandize, drawn by 
an iron horse, puffing and smoking along, and 
yet without life. But we understand how it is 
done. It is the operation of natural causes, It 
is no miracle. 

A miracle is something done by the immediate 
power of God, which no man could do. It is 
something done contrary to the common course 
of things, called the laws of nature. It is some- 
thing done to show that the person who does it 
is either.a divine person, or sent fromGod. Our 
readers will perhaps say that they do not under- 
stand what we mean by these explanations. 
Perhaps they will think our explanation is hard- 
er to be understood than the thing itself. Well, 
then, we will give some examples, to show what 
we mean. When Moses went to Pharaoh, king 
of Egypt, to ask him to let the people go, Pha- 
raoh wanted to know who the Lord was, for he 
said he did not know the Lord. Then Moses 
threw the stick which he had in his hand on the 
floor, and it became a serpent. This was a mir- 
acle; for‘sticks do not grow into serpents, and 
no man could make a serpent out of a stick; 
and it was done to show that Moses was sent of 
God. Afterwards, Moses struck the river with 
his stick, and it became blood; he struck the 
ground, and the dust became lice; he stretched 
out his hand towards heaven, and there came a 
great darkness over all the land of Egypt for 
three days. Afterwards, he stretched out his 
hand over the Red Sea, and it divided, and the 
Israelites passed over on dry land; and again, 
when the people were thirsty, he struck the 
rock with his stick, and the water gushed out. 
All these were miracles. No man could do 
such things, with his own power. They were 
contrary to the course of nature. Water does 
not of itself turn to blood, nor dust to lice; nor 
is it natural for the sea to divide, nor for water 
to gush out of a rock, when any one strikes it. 
And they were done to show the power of God, 
and that he had sent Moses. When Joshua 
commanded the sun to stand still over Gibeon, 
and the moon to stop over the valley of Aijalon, 
and they obeyed, that was a miracle. It is con- 
trary to nature for the sun and moon to stand 
still; and they stood still to show that Joshua 
was appointed of God, to destroy the wicked 
Canaanites. 

So, if you apply what we have said, to the 
miracles already related of Christ, you will find 
that they agree with this description. Whenhe 
made the water wine; when he cured the noble- 
man’s son; when he cast the devils out of men; 








AN ITALIAN GIRL AND ITALIAN WAGES. 


The next day we went into the mountains to 
visit the Saravezza quarry, and also the Mercury 
mines. ‘I'he last are very ymnprofitable and 
dreadfully destructive to human lite. Mr. Pow- 
ers uses the Saravezza marble exclusively. 
Wandering amid the hovels and along a moun- 
tain stream that disclosed at every step some 
new beauty in the stupendous scenery which 
enclosed me, I entirely lost track of my compan- 
ions. Discovering at last that they had gone to 
the top of the mountain to visit the highest quar- 
ries, | was foolish enough to follow. But after 
winding up for a long time, I became confused 
in the multitude ot paths which continually 
crossed and intersected mine. But while I stood 
midway on the mountain, doubtful what course 
to take, a young woman about 18 years of age, 
overtook me. She was decidedly pretty, with a 
slight and graceful form. The everlasting dis- 
tatt was in her hand, and she spun away as she 
slowly ascended the zigzag path. I inquired 
the path to the quarries ; she told me she was on 
her way there, and would accompany me. 

We tell into a chit-chat—sustained as well as 
could be expected with my bad Italian on one 
side, and her miserable patios on the other. I 
asked if she were carrying the dinner to her 
friends in the quarries. “Oh, no,” she replied. 
“ Ah,” said I, in true Yankee inquisitiveness, 
“I suppose you are going up to visit your hus- 
band?” She burst into a clear laugh, and re- 
plied, “ Oh no, I am not married.” 

“ Well, then,” said I in perfect despair, “what 
are you climbing this tremendous hill for?” 
“ Oh, I carry quadrette,” she answered. “ Quad- 
rette?” said 1, “what is that?” On inquiry, I 
found that she was employed all day in bringing 
blocks of marble, dressed for pavements, from 
the quarry to the plain. A thick napkin was 
folded on the top of her-head, on which she 
placed the quadrette or square piece of marble, 
and descended with it to the manufactory be- 
low—it was a mile from the top of the moun- 
tain—and then returned with her distaff. A 
mile up and a mile back, made each trip two 
miles long. She made seven trips a day, and 
received for each only a cent anda half! Thus 
she travelled 14 miles a day, receiving for it ten 
cents. I looked at her, astonished and amazed. 
Her features and form were so delicate, and her 
voice and manner and all were so gentle and 
sweet, that I could not conceive for a moment 
that such a life of drudgery was her lot. Yet 
she seemed cheerful and happy.—Headley’s 
Sketches. a 
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FOR YOUNG MEN. 


To the acquisition of extensive knowledge, in- 
cessant application and industry are necessary. 
Nothing great or good has been achieved with- 
out them. Be willing, then, to labor—be not 
satisfied with snperficial attainments, and accus- 
tom yourself to habits of accurate and thorough 
investigation. Explore the foundations and first 
principles of every science. It is observed by 
Locke, that “there are fundamental truths that 
lie at the bottom—the basis upon which a great 
many others rest,—and in which they have their 
consistency ; there are teeming truths, rich in 
stores, with which they furnish the mind; and, 
like the lights of Heaven, are not only beautiful 
and interesting in themselves, but give light and 
evidence to other things, that, without them, 
could not be seen or known.” These are the 
truths with which we should endeavor to enrich 
our minds. Be select in your reading—become 
familiar with the writings of the great master 
spirits of the world, who will enrich your minds 
with profound, enlarged, and exalted views; 
and who, while they form you to habits of just 
and noble thinking, will also teach you to cher- 
ish pure and generous feelings. If you would 
make these thorough acquisitions, you must 
guard against immoderate indulgence of your 
passions, and the seductions of evil companions. 
A life of dissipation and pleasure is death to su- 
perior excellence. A body invigorated by hab- 
its of temperance and self-denial, and a mind un- 
disturbed by unholy passions, serene and cheer- 
ful in conscious rectitude, are most powerful 
auxiliaries in the pursuit of science.—Exchange 
paper. 


HOW THEY OFTEN DIFFER. 


A few weeks ago, as I was travelling in a 
steamboat, a friend pointed to a box, which was 
lying on the deck, and asked me what I would 
give for it. It was a small box, not so much as 
a foot squire. It was made of common wood, 














and looked as if it contained nothing of much 
value. 

I wondered why my friend should ask the 
question; but, whilst I looked at the box, he 
said, It is worth more than all this boat! He 
then told me that it was filled with gold coins, to 
the value of ninety thousand dollars. 

How differently did I now regard the little 
box! What I thought to be scarcely of any 
value, proved to be worth a sum of money, which 
would make any man very rich. 

How often do we judge wrongly of persons! 
The reason is, we do not see what is inside. If 
we knew the heart, we could tell how to value 
the man, just as we can know the worth of a 
box, by knowing whatis in it. Let us notjudge 
by the outward appearance ; but, whether they 
be poor or rich, high or humble, love those 
whose conduct proves that their hearts are right. 

[ Bumstead’s Second Reading Buok. 
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LOSING AND FINDING. 


I cannot find it any where! I have looked 
high and low, here and there, and every where, 
and I cannot find it, and there is an end of it! 
said Robert Johnson to his mother, who was 
busy sewing. 

No! no! replied his mother, that is not an end 
of it; for it must be found. I cannot afford to 
buy books for you, and have them lost in this 
manner, 

How can I help it, mother? I am sure that I 
have looked every where. 

Yes, Robert, I dare say, every where but in 
the right place. 

So getting up Mrs. Johnson went to a small 
bookshelf; and, carefully looking over the 
books, she at last found Robert’s spelling-book. 

Now, Robert, said she, you see how easy it is 
for a careless boy to say he has looked fora 
thing every where; when, at the same time, he 
neglected to look in the right place. 

You remind me of your grandfather, who, one 
night, lost his spectacles, and two or three of us 
undertook to find them; but, after looking for 
some time, to no purpose, we gave up the 
search. 

And where do you think they were, all that 
time? Your grandfather himself found, after a 
while, that he had them on the top of his own 
wig! 

There! the clock is striking. Run off to 
school, Robert, or you will be late.—Jb. 











HAPPY HE. 


Leighton thus wrote on hearing of the death 
ofachild: “Sweet thing, and is he so quickly 
laid to sleep? Happy he! Though we shall 
have no more the pleasure of his lisping and 
laughing, he shall have no more the pain of cry- 
ing, nor of being sick, nor of dying. Tell my 
dear sister, that she is now so much more akin 
to the other world; and this will be quickly 
passed to us all. John is but gone an hour or 
two to bed, as children used to do, and we are 
undressing to follow. And the more we put off 
the love of this present world, and all things su- 
perfluous beforehand, we shall have the less to 
do when we lie down.” 





HARD ON THE DOCTORS. 


Kien Long, Emperor of China, inquired of Sir 
G. Staunton, the manner in which Physicians 
were paid in England. When, with some diffi- 
culty his majesty was made to comprehend the 
manner of paying Physicians in England for the 
time their patients were sick, he exclaimed: 
“Ts any man well in England who can afford to 
be ill? Now I will inform you how I manage 
my physicians; I have four, to whom the care of 
my health is committed ; a certain weekly sala- 
ry is allowed them; but the moment I am ill, 
their salary stops till I am well again. I need 
not inform you that my illnesses are very short. 


THE REAL DIFFICULTY. 


An invalid sent for a physician, the late Dr. 
Wheelman, and after detaining him for some 
time with a description of-his pains, aches, etc. 
he thus summed up :—“ Now, Doctor, you have 
humbugged me long enough with your good-for- 
nothing pills, and worthless syrups; they don’t 
touch the real difficulty. I wish you to strike 
the cause of my ailment, if it is in your power 
to reach it.” “It shall be done,” said the Doc- 
tor, at the same time lifting his cane, and de- 
molishing a decanter of Gin that stood upon the 
sideboard ! 


NATURE'S NOBLEMAN. 

The New Orleans Herald relates an anecdote 
of one of their wealthy citizens: “A gentleman 
informed us yesterday, that after he was burned 
out on Saturday, he went to John Hagan, Esq. 
and asked him to rent him a house. The reply 
was, ‘No, sir, I have no houses to rent for the 
sufferers ; but go to my agent and ask him for 
the key of any house I have vacant, and take 
possession of it.” 





CONSCIENCE TRIUMPHANT. 


Mr. John Hepburn Clark, a gentleman who 
resides at 82 William street, yesterday received 
a watch, of which he was formerly owner, but 
which was stolen from him fourteen years ago, 
when he was:a boy.at school. With the watch 
he received a note, calling to his recollection 
the time and manner of the theft, which was ef- 
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fected by one of his schoolmates. The writer 
says that the watch had become “a source of 
great affliction to his guilty conscieyce,” so 
much so that he had resolved to return it without 
delay.— NV. Y. Commercial. 





























WE'RE BOYS NO MORE. 


Through night till morning rose to bless 

The earth with sunny loveliness, 

The friendly twain sat talking o’er 

Their schoolboy pranks in days of yore ; 

When Jack, reviving college tricks, 

Strove on the shelf his heels to fix, 

But long unused to such a feat, 

The quondam Soph o’erthrew his seat, 

And sighed, when hurled upon the floor, 

“ Ah Hal! Once men, we’re boys no more.” 
“© Two Half Dollars,” Published by Tappan & Dennet. 
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DIRTY JACK. 


There was one little Jack, 
Not very long back, 
And ’tis said to his lasting disgrace, 
That he never was seen 
With his hands at all clean, 
Nor yet ever clean was his face. 


His friends were much hurt 
To see so much dirt, 
And often and well did they scour: 
But all was in vain, 
He was dirty again 
Before they had done it an hour. 


When to wash he was sent, 
He reluctantly went, 
With water to splash himself o’er ; 
But he left the black streaks 
All over his cheeks, 
And made them look worse than before. 
The pigs in the dirt 
Couldn’t be more expert 
Than he was at grubbing about ; 
And the people have thought, 
This gentleman ought 
To be made with four legs and a snout. 


The idle and bad 
May, like to this lad, 
Be dirty and black, to be sure, 
But good boys are seen 
To be decent and clean, 
Although they are ever so poor. 
LS. S. Advocate. 








The wind is gently blowing, 
The waters gently glide, 

And quietly the sunshine sleeps 
Upon the placid tide. 


Even the little boat, 
However small it be, 
Can float in perfect safety 
On such a quiet sea. 


But when the storms are high, 
And the loud tempests roar, 

The tall and gallant ship is dashed, 
Upon the rocky shore. 


And so in life, my children, 
When all is bright around, 

When summer garments deck the trees, 
And summer flowers the ground— 


We live, and play, and dream not 
The thunder slumbers near, 

And till God’s voice in thunder speaks, 
Its notes we do not hear. 


But the same Power that calms 
Old ocean’s stormy breast, 
Bears all the good in mercy to 

The haven of their rest. 








YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s 
Companion, bound, may be had at this office, for 
One Dollar a Volume. 

{GP APERS FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
One Cent a piece.—Odd Numbers of the Youtn’s 
Companton, for several years back—very suita- 
ble for Rewards for good behaviour and correct 
lessons in Sabbath Schools—may be had for One 
Dollar a hundred. 
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